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in his abolition principles, because in the settlement of Ins fa¬ 
ther's estate, be requested the slaves to be consigned to him a# 
, bis ►hare of tire property, in order that hr might s<' " 
two doors above i ]t might be a worthy deed : lint-.if so. it \ 

•argument against the iplierent sinfulnessc 
i (say they) did not Mr. Birney thus Imogen* 
lie became a slave-holder, in ihc came sei 
as a captive from an Angeritie Corea 


But. according to the reasonings .of those men, Mr. Birnoy , 
became -‘involved in the act of siavoholiUng. Ho •• held cc „t 
the legal relationhis “ external position was that of a 
slaveholder.- And novf he must needs he a bona-fide slave- 
i . holder, although he denies the possibility ofpropefty in Man. 

I and though ho consented to be, forlthe moment, an apparent 


s'*, referring only to file external relation of master and scr- 
lt In this'sense, it is contended that slavehdldirtg chiefly 
Ms. i ‘ • explains itself to the public." And 10 coniine it to ils original 
s an um»u»—tiSfl* and inherent vicious signification, is called -unnatural.'' and 
ilaveholding. For prononneed by some •• to contradict a fundamental principle of 
ttMder 4 ! Of com-so their ethics "' What that prinVi|f!e is precisely, we arc not in- 
, that a man who formed. But we must claim still that slave-holding in itself 
becomes a pirate. can properly have only a vicious meaning. The 


rt.og pocicly 


1 he might si 


e a numbar of his fellow creatures from real 


too law* j slavery. And we cannot therefore, according, to this r 


ar of GW. 


Divinejirom -1 .sowing, call slavoholding inherently and necessarily’sinful, 

I because if it be So, then Mr. Birney was a sinner, in his har- 

_ I ing liis fathers slaves assigned to him (that he might eman- 

U. is „ “ ; cijSate them) for he thus became a slaveholder. 

1 The Congregationalist reasons that as men maybe found 
in the legal and ordinary relation of slaveholders, who are 
- hekbYiT gheevbr i innocent of the sin of slaveholding, although it eauiict be 

Another way of evading the explicit moral Condemnation | that they arc slaveholdors-therefore.it ought not to 

— n and to prevent anv effective protest against boitffimod that they are guilty slaveholder. Ami the 
of8l avo 1 e , 1 may tajl the legal relation conclusion of the Congregationalist is thus, v«: 


IVAY-MAItKS I! 


fs. with sr.AVEJt' 


it is to sav that.. w 

»-«t..*.«, 

■JtnvkoMniz cannot he uhiercnfly *tvfn1 As 1, huii* um.ino- { . s ., v i n..t c ■ - u;!y. 


holder consists in sustaining any apparent relation under ut. I f„l. Such is our conclusion. We do not-.venture to afllru. Hut 
l i„_o i ~... 1 Or -in if a man who has Oman- such sinless slaveh.olding is common at the South—we have n 
terly abnormal slave-law ■ Oi, as it a man wno uas Oman , of knmvK , dgc . u 5s ououg h for us to know that it mi 


terly abnormal slave-law . Ur, as it a man wno uas eman- ^ klunvK . dgl ,. .1 is tniQ ugh for us to know that it « 

cipatcd his slaves, but has not yet completed the removal | ^ , jinpion there, in the eye of Him who soeth in -secret; a | 
or withdrawwentof them from under the grasp of wicked ] there being this possibi ity, no man who wishes to discuss’the 
“ • •„ 1 n, „„vtbii..r wnro subject in a Iieifeotly fair and-etaidid wanner, has any right to 

slave-law, is still a slaveholder . Or as it anything wore ,, Jf lj|is lie SOj ll0 mim j a authorised to denounce the 

slavoholding, but the holding and keeping of a mail as a outward login relation of slaveholding as, "in itself, proof eon- 
1 „ • ' ,,r I elusive of sill. and cause for spiritual censure and deiumcinliou; 

slave, apiece p p y-. . . , and no church is authorized to qxcramnianicato, in a body, till 

Slave-holding is not claiming a right m the sen tees oj ^.,*>,,8 occupying the legal position of sJavchcJdets, without 
man for a specified length of time, or indefinitely. Nor is it ; inquiring whether they arc voluntarily, and with malice afore- 
die sustaining of any legal or illegal relation to any man. ' thought, in that position.' 

But it is .that only which slave-laws and usages declare it to ' Now, in all the moral warfare with Slavery hilhorto, we 
he. ° and what the United Presbyterian Church, of North never yet have seen or heard of any denunciation, auy- 
Ameriea, describes and defines in these terms : . where, of the mere outward relation of slaveholdiug. But 

Slavoholding, that is, the holding of unoffending human J it is always tlic act, and the animus of slaveholding that 
’ ' : involuntary bondage, and considering and treating i denounced as an immorality, a sin, and tbe sy"*-"- 


. distinction Wtwceil 

id and plain. Slaveholder, also, is not an imic>- 
e master or gnardim. Boib slnvcholdinp and 
slavery implv only what, is wrong and sinful. These terms 
were evidently thus understood by our Pilgrim fathers, and the 
formers of onr national Constitution, when Put i ton theology 
ami Puritan ethics-were in the ascetic Unit. For tliay would not 
allow them to be introduced into Hint, remarkable instillment., 
nor any otli rs incompatible With the idea and spivit of perfect 
liberty . And now it comes to-by n most serious question wheth¬ 
er it-is owing to a degeneracy in theology and consequently a 
degeneracy iu morals, and so. naturally a deg-neracy inpolitics 
and legislation,that slaveholding and slavery are admitted to 
have a good, or any other than a vicious signification' Avid 
shall,an unsound theology and artful polities, bv perverting the 
morals imd legislation of the country. continue to give currency 
the idea Hint vice may not only assume Ihe garb, hut the 

_turn, of virtue? Am! beCau-c slaveholding has conic to be 

used in this equivocal or supefficiaPsonse. and rendered respec¬ 
table by custom and legislation; must the Christian community 
and tlie church of-the land vfesort to the-State and the world for 
" ' ethics? Is it not like going down into Egypt for Help ? _ 

5 are not liowever, prepared to believe, vet that the domi- 
M theology and etliics of the country demand any sucli al¬ 
ternative. vVe believe Hint the theology and mass of common 
moral sense vet undeist uln slavcholdiii^ in itsorigi«.: and only 
proper sense of voliiatavily ho'di-.g property in man But even 
admi ting that the popular and ( hrlstian mind of the laud has 
become so perverted as to admit the possibility ot slavehulding 
lieini' used in anv good sense, then we ask with all sobemew 
and earnestness, if it is not high time that souietliing were 
done to prevent any further moral degeneracy aud n 
theology amt system of ethics that shall not yield to 
cnecs of worldly customs and wicked legislation?- to wrest 
liberty from the grasp of slavery, virtue from that of vice, and 
faith from that of julidelity ? 

We call, therefore, upon the church to re-assume that 
tliat stealeth a man and solleth him, or if lie be found in hie 
hand," is as worthy of death as when that statute was promul¬ 
gated by the great law Giver of Israel. In other words, let the 
church take the ground that slavoholding is sin. Its guilt 
of course, like any other Sin, lies in the ruling motive ot the 
heart. But where the external act, or relation is found, there 
the guilt is presumed to exist. The act is primi facie evidence 
of sin. The clinrch must assume this position. Without it. the 
church itself throws its broad mantle of charity over the sin 
and thus assumes the guilt, or else takes upon itself the onus 
Jirobandi, burden of proof, in case of) actual^ transgress!©" 




i) tliii infliy- 


tliat burden should be thrown upon the transgressor. If 
a person is detected in-a falsehood, a state of intoxication, or an 

H _____ . „ lu H J IPI adulterous connection, he cannot be admitted to the churchbe- 

violation of the law of God. and contrary both to the iotter j ’ . ■• , , | cause he can give no satisfactory.evidence of jiiety, till he^ has 

and spirit of Christiamty.” ! the slaveholder to the slave, but in the animus and act of Ijrove(l his i ml ,„ ;( ,nc« at heart, or confessed -his guilt. Or it 

~ I v , ow nr two slaveholdiug, of keeping a fellow creature as a slave, or such an one is in the church, he must do the same as torteit 

Yam will be the efforts^to give a new meaning, or two c> t hi< «tmidinir But it is not so with slavelioldmg, m itself tlie 

meanings to tbe term slaveholdiug, in order to avoid the at- j propeity. Foi any man, anv w ere, o o < an eep A e snm oil vi'HiMiies.’' In a large portion of the American 

tachment of guilt in every case, to'the slaveholder. When l*w man in a condition of slavery as a piece of property thuit l , , ith . tl c external relation ? oi- mmn th^ayowed pux- 

J , , , 7 P j ; B s in and any mau so doing, is to bo treated and denounced pose of the slaveholder to rob ins tellow bcin s i> ot all. tlmti 

was it ever heard that exceptions made the rule 7 Everj J c ! „ , . , , . , »„,t sacrctl rielits U anV bar to his admission or good standing, 

slaveholder, by the act of slaveholdiug gives prime facie and the exact s.n of which he is trmltv. is that tn^t sacred, g . ....- 


And when the external relation is for the most partm 
nixed or even disepuntenaneed, there is still fellowship, as a 
general thing, with those who practice and even defend the 
crime of slaveholdiug. Therefore we say that so long as this 
state of things remains, and it is allowed to he all iu accordance 
with sound Christian theology and Christian ellucs, you may 
condemn the system of slavery as an abstraction, or the evils 
growing out of it; hut it will all be to little or no purpose. 
Slavery will continue to strengthen itsell as it has done tilt this 
llav So long as the sinner can shelter himself under the cano¬ 
py of the church, with the plea that slaveholdiug is not iuher- 


siuner; and the exact sin of which he is guilty, is that J 
evidence ofgJilt. If he proves that b" slaveholding is on- I of slaveholding, neither more nor low. For this only is he | 
ly apparent, not real-that while in the eye of the law, ) condemned, and for this only is church fellowship to be de- [ l 
which forbids emancipation, he is judged a slaveholder, ho • n ' ec * Mm as a sinner. 

is a real emancipator, having repented of the sin of slave- - , 

, ,, r . ’ • , - , l =But what is slaveholding? It is not being in the external 1 

holding, aud having set about measures for tbe practical of a raast „ i ulldtl . a system that sanctions slavehold- I j 

investiture of all bis slaves, with their freedom—he is no [ u „ jt p. the voluntarv holding, or claiming the right to hold ;! 
longer amenable to the charge of slaveholding, nor does propeity in a fellow human Wing, as one holds goods and ■ 

6 meimure 1.0 we on S &■ chattels that are his own. Anything else is not slaveholdiug, ! 

he want a new definition of slaveholdiug to be made, m or- ^ s0 doi . 1 ’ 1 

der to shield him from condemnation, while sustaining, what j But the v< 

apologists choose to eall the legal relation of slaveholdiug. ! *U iu a fd-iBl-- M citcumstancci r Just | , 

As an honest man, he scorns such protection, and would j as stealing, appropriating to one’s self that which belongs to ; the Church Anli-blavery Ceocuty.^^ ^ ^ 

pained to have his position shield a single slaveholder from j another s ^ And he ^rp^u^the ^^^^mer ^ ^ ^ of Kansas, who. as our reads* will remember, 

the merited rebuke of his sin. j ^ , rr1 ^_ .._ ; was kidnapiied by a band of Missouri rutrails, and, after an im- 

And yet. such have been the evasions in the service of i al i- we ftI)Drc heiiii it is just here in the definition of slave- , prisonment of six months, delivered from the jail at St. Joseph, 
S i nC ® a dti- s l a very agitation began, to shield | ^j^^^d^^differmoE^ "tb^t'we^ find thc^hir^e upon whteb ! now ei\y ' pr^m iug tifpublish a'mirrative M'Ms^ex'per- 

tbe slaveholder and slavebolding from the necessary alfcri- ® whole discussion between liberty and i-l ivery turns. A iences while in the hands of liis ruffian captors, and during the 
bution of guilt, as malum itme, that the author of - The In- | term toi ' te « tt jgin, and in itself, combining ail that is meant ^ struggle to prevent the establLshmeut of slavery in Kansas^ He 

side view of slavery,- in an able article entitled -Anti-slav- , 

e ry Phases / 7 says : none but a ulul signification has, through the device of the ; whom he was a chosen and intimate friend. His l>ook. wei are 

recollect that a grave editor of a religious paper in New , devil, by custom, :^nd even ^ TTtoJmd. * 

charged Mr. Biruev with inconsistency and insincerity ! u.-ed in ■— snnerhual. and it mav be. innocent I one ot thrUInu mtertst. 


o docs 1 11ot necessariiv involve the guUt .f sliiveholding! eiitly sinful and that its guilt consists oul ?' i “ * te 
hc vMmdar^cise of such a pretended right to pr per- he tacluth* as with a pimoffiy of sted whi 1 ill • ni If 
afeiiow man is <Umkddmg and is sin, and nothing but. the voliies of deriunuatory words, an j eyen < 

__'li,„ T ,. „* ,.11 times, and utnier all circumstances. Just ! that can lie directed against him —Rev. J. C. Wet,.iter, free. 


“We recollect that a grave editor of a religious paper in New 
England charged Mr. Birney with inconsistency and insincerity 
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Letter from the Hon. Ryland Fletcher of Proctorsville, Vt.. | 
to the Corresponding Secretary of the Church Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

The movement in which you arc engaged, commends it¬ 
self to my judgment and heart; 1 shall most cheerfully 
contribute towards it. 

I have felt a deep interest, for the last thirty years, in the 
benevolent, moral, religious enterprises that distinguish this 
age. and with pleasure,have contributed as I had ability, to 
the promotion of each—and no one has awakened my sym¬ 
pathies more than the one directed,to the abolition of Am¬ 
erican Slavery. At this time, in my judgment, this subject 
should Btir to its utmost depth, the religious -sentiment of 
every free Christian. The time has most surely come in 
this enlightened portion of our land, when the bare profes¬ 
sion of religion should be a guarantee to the world that 
he who so professes, will earnestly and effectively labor for 
the overthrow of that transcendent crime—that “sum of all 
villainies,"—Slavery. The Christian should feel that he 
has entered into solemn covenant with the God of the op¬ 
pressed, with the Redeemer of the poor and perishing, that 
he will no longer by his suffrage, silence, or fellowship, 
•‘help the wicked, !: or perpetuato the untold miseries of his 
colored brethren. Unless Christian men awake to this 
great enormity, and act together with persevering fidelity, 
the worst form of heathenism will not only be continued in 
the southern portion of our country, but will he established 
on our own soil, and the light of a pure Christianity be 
languished. The preacher or professor who has no word of 
sympathy—no earnest prayer for the poor slave,—no fear¬ 
less rebuke for the perpetrators of those wrongs he endures 
has, in my view, embraced a religion of a very different 
type from that which once flourished on the plains of Judea 
with the: Son of a carpenter at th^ head. Slavery, that in¬ 
carnation of cruelty and injustice—that impersonation of 
the foil spirit that has filled tho world with violence—that 
sweeping violation of the whole decalogue, has too long 
been supported by the sermons, apologies, silence, and 
fellowship of professing Christians. May the Cliristiau 
Church, which was constituted for the correction of 
evil and wrong, for the elovation and salvation of degraded 
and suffering humanity, soon stand forth, tho uncompromis¬ 
ing enemy of all sin, and thus givo evidence of its high and 
pure origin, nnd of its fitness to accomplish its glorious mis- 

That the blessing of Heaven may crown your truly Chris¬ 
tian effort with success, is my fervent wish and prayer. 

Respectfully and sincerely yours, 

Ryland Flitch eh. 


directly to their disloyal and fanatieal teachings. 


is a discarded idea with them. However, there can scarce- tution for himself, and decide on the Constitutionality of 
ly be said to be anything new in all this : it is a game these i Federal enactments, as the highest judges of the land have, 
self-constituted “Prophets of the Lord," have been playing With uprightness, good sense, and manly independence, he 
for a long time : and the present discordant and perilous is at. least, as likely to be right ns they. If he confines him- 
condrtion of the country may be traced in a great measure self to interpretations, and does not alter, or falsify the Con. 

stitntion,- trust him rather than the Federal Courts. At any 
rate, they are as much bound by the Constitution to bow 
: to his decisions, as he is to theirs. When he swears to sup¬ 
port tho Constitution, ho swears for himself and must an- 
^°- *■ swct for himself. He does not swear to support all the 

Do those who swear to support the Constitution, always orooked and varying decisions of the Federal Courts. He 

obliged to read them or regard them. Who 
the understandings nnd 
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do it considerately ? Do they even generally understand 

what they are about? To support the Constitution, is to made Federal Judges lords 
sastain it against violation, and conform our actions to it, consciences of State Judges ? 

the ends which it proposes. He who fears But can a justice of the pence, after all, understand the 
God, will first take care to understand the Constitution, and | Constitution ? If ho is odo of tho sovereign people to pre¬ 
satisfy himself that it contains no unrighteous provisions, | scribe that rule to the Supreme Court, he ought to uuder- 
before he swears to support it. Swearing to support the stand it, especially when he swears to support it himself. 
Constitution with any construction the Supreme Court may Rut if he- cannot understand the Constitution, how can lie 
■fit to give it, is a reckless swearing, at a veuturo. Is an understand the decision of Federal Courts.? The Constitu- 


oath to be trusted that c 


i he taken with such reckless- , 


is a remarkably plain instrument, free from all affecta- 


Swearing to support the Constitution, is swearing j tion of learning. This is not always true of judicial opin- 


against all its perversions and abuses, and against all v 


One of the dissenting judges ii 


“CLERICAL CONSPIRACY.” 

Under this head, the Boston Post notices the operations 
of the Church Anti-Slavery Society, whose “Letter to the 
Churches,” was published in the first number of the Prin- 
cipia. It seems a copy of it has fallen into the hands of 
the Post, and that paper now gives, in detail, the particu¬ 
lars of this “conspiracy,” the names of the “conspirators,” 
and some of the articles of confederation contained in its 
declaration of principles, which it says, “under the guise 
of philanthrophy, reeks with hatred, malice, and all un¬ 
charitableness.” We had thought before, that Dr. Cheev- 
er was the bright, particular star that in the view of those 
men. and of the N. Y. Observer, blazed with “hatred, mal¬ 
ice, and all uncharitableness.” But it seems now, that there 
is a conspiracy of such men, made up out of all denomina¬ 
tions. And Pro-Slavery democracy warns the country 
against “these reverend plotters,” and “all their diabolical 
machinations.” The Post quotes the article VHI, of the 
Declaration of Principles, which reads as follows, and their 
comments: 

“The Church and the Ministry to form the conscience of I 
the nation, in respect to slavery, and to make it loyal 
law of Go.d, against all unjust judgments of Courts, and un- j eral decisions, right 
righteous legislation of Congress.” ministered to suen n 


constitutional legislation. A considerate and conscientious I if I remember, used such phrases 
executive oflieef, will resign his office at once, rather than 
violate his oath by carrying into effect enactments or judi¬ 
cial decisions subversive of constitutional right. 

The Federal Constitution is the supreme law which sov¬ 
ereign people prescribe to their Legislatures and Courts. 

Of course; it is of higher authority than laws and decisions 
made under it, and should be so supported as to defeat all 
Legislative nnd Judicial action in conflict with it. The peo¬ 
ple, and they alone, have authority to alter or amend the 
supreme law. But the Courts, Legislatures, and all officers 
have ample authority to interpret it. To interpret the Con¬ 
stitution, is to give it tome meaning or sgimficanoy, which 
its language will, warrant. To give it a meaning which its 
language, duly considered, will not warrant, is not to inter- | 
pret, but to alter, or rather, to falsify. Thus, if the Su¬ 
preme Court, should make the first words of the Constitu¬ 
tion, “We, the people of the United States,” mean, “we, the 
black people,” or, wo, the white people of the United States’ 
it would not be interpretation, but downright falsification. 

The Constitution interpreted is capable of no meaning fav¬ 
oring injustice, and all attempts to alter it in favor of injus¬ 
tice, and tyranny, by going out of it for the support of pre¬ 
tended interpretations, should be promptly defeated, by ad¬ 
hering to the oath. 

A notion prevails, that the Constitution must be under¬ 
stood as the Supreme Court please to determine. Just as 
if that Court was authorized to prescribe to the people, 
what their Constitution shall mean, and thus give law to 
the people, instead of receiving it from them! Or, just as 
if the Constitution was only a piece of cloth, out of which 
the Supreme Court may make any garment to suit itself! 

Wbati8 there in the Constitution, or in common sense, or 
in any sense, to support such a doctrino ? Not long .since, 
a fugitive from slavery, named Jackson, decoyed and seized 
in Lanesville, Ohio, was brought before a United States 
Commissioner, and remanded to slavery. But, under a 
writ of habeas corpus, he was taken before, a judge Marsh, 
his defenders pleading the uneonstitutiouality of the Fugi¬ 
tive Slave Law, in the provision, conferring upon Commis¬ 
sioners judicial powers. The opinion of Judge Marsh 


the Dred Scott case, 
sponte, and proprio 


vigore, good Latin needlessly substituted for good English. 

But, interposes an objector, if State Courts hold inter¬ 
pretations opposed to Federal decisions, there will be colli¬ 
sion between the Federal Government and the State Gov¬ 
ernments. Well, sir, that is just what ought to he, in case 
that either of them is in the wrong. Whenever there is 
wrong, there should bo right, in conflict with it. Better to 
have a wrong and a right, than agreement in wrong. State 
Judges are not bound to violate their oaths for the sake of 
being in harmony with .the Federal Government, when that 
is in harmony with evil. What is State sovereignity worth, 
if State Judges must blindly follow the dictation of Feder¬ 
al Judges ? The remedy against collision, is adherence by 
all parties to Constitutional right. Without suchtadherence 
have no assurance that Federal Judges will agree among 
themselves. 

For the sake of the reader’s patience, we pause here, in¬ 
tending to pursue the subject in another article. J. S. 

THE LOVING DISCIPLINE OF GOD, IN TRIALS. 

In regard to everything in our Christian career,.and for us os 
Christians, everything in life, as the children of God, it is writ, 
ten Jeliovnh Jireh, the Lend will provide; the Lori will see to it. It 
under this general seal in the Old Testament, that the partic¬ 
ular seal of God's love to us in Christ Jesus is applied iu the 
New, namely, that all things shall work together for good to 
them that love God, who are the called according to hi- pur¬ 
pose. That purpose is a purpose of infinite love, and noth¬ 
ing shall he permitted to interfere with its accomplishment. 
And assuredly, it the children of God would not attempt to have 
their own will, apart from his, hut would obey the sweet divine 
injunction to lie careful for nothing, hut in everything by pray- 
,er and supplication, with thanksgiving,‘let their requests be 
made knowu unto God, leaving it with God to provide, and 
always leaning upon him in the sweet and blessed spirit of 
adoption, then they would have experience of this “ all things" 
in present and daily demonstration, much more evidently. 

The paternal and disciplinary Providence of God, in fulfilling 
this promise, is made up of mercies and trials, the trials them¬ 
selves being mercies in disguise, and often the greatest mercies. 
The children of God receive their blessings as coming immedi¬ 
ately from God's hand, aud blessings are double blessings, when 
this is the case. A crust of bread or a cup of cold water, a 
night's sleep, the fragrau.ee of a flower, the shining of the sky, 
the breathing of the atmosphere, are inestimably precious as 
the gifts of a Father’s love. And it is the sweetness of a child's 
love, to receive all tilings as immediately from God. So re¬ 
ceived, the prosperity God gives to his children, far from mak¬ 
ing thorn proud or self confident, implies them with humility. 
State Judge, whose deference for Fed- a£K * makes them penitent. While they gratefully rejoice in his 
- ■ • • love, his gojdness leads them to repentance. Every blessing 

they receive, so received, brings them nearer to God, and God 
nearer to them. The obligations of gratitude and love arc 
continually increasing, and God’s mercies, sown in the hearts 
of God’s children, produce continually, according to God’s de¬ 
sign, a harvest of heavenly graces. 

The children of God are continually finding out God’s mercies, 
of his goodness, just as little chil- 


tliis point, was thus reported in the Lanesville Courier. 
“Tho Court had no doubt of the uneonstitutiouality of the 
law in that respect, but inasmuch as it had received the 
sanction of the Supreme Court of the United States, and of 
various Circuit Courts, it was not the province if this Court 
to put its own interpretation of the law iu opposition to such 
decisions.” The fugitive was not discharged. 

Here, then, 

eral Courts, was stronger than his sense of justice, and 
rilled his convictions of Constitutional right. His oath 
hound him to nothing, unless it hound him to support Fed- 
wrong! Ought oaths ever be ad- 
? It is painful to think of the cruel 


That-means, if it means anything, that these clergymen wrong done by Courts sworn to support an instrument that 

desire to stir up rebellion against the decisions of the judi- j seeks-to establish justice. Not the province of a State i discovering more aud_ _ 

cial tribunals of the land, and the laws of Congress, when j Court, to have its own interpretation against Federal Judg- j dreti i car n to read, first in letters, then in words of one syllable, 

ever these are displeasing to their anti-slavery views, Obe- es ? Why, the humblest justice of the peace, under a State j then of two, and so on. So are the children of God, in their in- 

dieuce to the powers that be, the New Testament doctrine, j Government, has as good authority to interpret the Consti- 1 iiuicy in this world, spelling by syllables, but learning more 
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anl j more, and able daily to understand larger lessons, and to 
compass raster meanings, under the teachings and disclosures 
„f God's Spirit. They learn more and more of the lessons of 
Qod's goodness, and more and more of the music of praise. 

And such lessons as three in the grand eighth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans, whicli the children of God at (Tret began 
to receive afar off, as it were, or simply by faith, and only upon 
god's authority, yet wondering how it could possibly ever be 
brought about, and looking at it rather as a great speculation 
than a practical lesson, they are able at length to write out and 
demonstrate in and from their own experience. More and more 
the mere husk of such promises drops off, and even in this world, 
an d within themselves, they see and feel the growth and the 
glory of them From a general faith in them, they advance to 
an appropriating faith, like that of Paul's, who loved me, and gave 
himself for me 

At first there is, perhaps, only an admiring faith, that such 
things can he, as the inheritance of Christians. The mind is 
in the attitude of a little child, admiring a great palace, who, 
if its father should say, “ My child, this is yours, this was built 
for you, and I give it to you," would not know what to make 
of it, but would think something was meant by the words, 
which it could not understand, something in' a playful figure, 
rather than in serious earnest So with the faith of the soul ih 
such promises of God.' At first the soul hardly dares apply the 
word or the thought, mine, to such a text, though God says, 
This is yours, it is meant for you, and T give it you.. But grad¬ 
ually it learns to believe in God’s goodness from experience, and 
rises to this appropriating personal faith by the steps of God’s 
providence as well as his Word. 

And this not only in mercies, but in trials also, and often 
more in trials than in mercies. Indeed, trials may he called 
the school, while blessings are hut the playground of God's chil¬ 
dren. The discipline in the school is sometimes intense, but 
lessons are learned there for life and through eternity. Faith 
is taught there, while the playground is rather a discipline of 
sight mid recreation. In the school of trial we learn how God 
con bring, and does bring, good out of evil. The love of God is 
that spiritual alchemy that converts all shapes of trial into a 
rich and strange beauty. The clouds may gather in tempests 
around the Ghristian's horizon, and sometimes may cover the 
whole sky : but when they break, God is there with blessings, 
and when faith beholds the’ sun of God’s love shining upon 
them, they pass in bright forms, with contrasts of light and 
shade upon the landscape, filling it with beauty. Or if this be 
regarded as mere poetry; and if the soul is burdened with real 
trials, hard to hear and long continued, and does not yet see 
any breaking up of the storms, nor any appearance of the-rain¬ 
bow, but seems to he in the very darkness of the shadow of 
death, still there is anchorage ground for the'soul, in this promise; 
and though God’s waves and billows seem to go over it, so that 
the soul is ready to cry out again and again, All is lost, yetstill 
the anchor holds, and the very object for which God sends trials 
upon his children makes it impossible but that they should 
prove blessings. For God rebukes and chastens because he loves, 
and loves too well to suffer his children to gb astray from him. 
Distinctly has lie taught ns this, that God chastens us for our 
profit, that we may be partakers of his holiness, and this is 
God's passport for us through the world ; every trial has ,his 
visee upon it, so that we pass through securely.and the encounter 
of trials becomes the thing in which more than the great pro¬ 
mise for all things working together for good is found true. It 
is God's siguature on the back of his own promise,'by which it 
becomes available forms in all circumstances. Enemies, con¬ 
spiracies, sicknesses, disappointments, the loss 6f friends, per¬ 
plexities in business, the blasting l)f plans, the pressure of pov¬ 
erty, the slanders of wicked men, afflictions of every kind, are 
but God's refining instrumen s and agents. Tlie storms that 
he sends do hut dear the spiritual atmosphere, and open hea¬ 
ven to the view. 

Sometimes a Christian soul, in which the marks of Godseem- 
etl almost undisco vefahle from long neglect and carelessness, is 
proved in the fire, and the image of God is renewed upon it.: 
just as the inscription on a rusty eoin may sometimes he brongh t 
out by the heat, so that you can read the date and the author. 
The trials of God's children always work for good, for they 
quicken the soul in prayer, they throw the soul upon Christ, 
they bring eternal things near, they call faith into exercise, 
the produce repentance and mourning for sin, they soften the 
heart, and lead the affections to heaven. 

Death itself, the last of mortal evils, and to an- unbelieving 1 
soul only the introduction to immortal misery, is the greatest | 
of blessings to the Christian, the portal to a world of rest and j 
Praise, and the introduction.to a full experience of the truth, j 
*hat all things work together for good to those who love God : i 
h is an introduction to the knowledge and enjoyment of all j 
things freely given to ns of God in his Son. The passage may i 
** ffink, but Christ holds the keys of death and of hell, and pre- 


. cious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints, and 
those who tntst him in this world shall have his presence in the 
j dying hour, and his victory over death shall be theirs, and his 
' own life in glory is theirs forever and ever .—Dr. Chcerer, in the 
Independent. 

, THE EXU.ES OF KENTUCKY. 

I The attention of Christians and all lovers of liberty i^re- 
i spectfullv called to the following facts and considerations: 

We, the undersigned, residents of Berea, Madison County, 
Kentucky, on the 23d day of December, 1859, were waited 
upon by sixty-two of the most wealthy and influential cit¬ 
izens of the County, who informed us that they had been 
appointed by the people to remove us from the State : and 
that if we were found within its borders at the expiration 
of ten days, they should expel us by force. 

We were charged with the violation of no law, hut told 
that the spread of anti-slavery sentiments (which we held) I 
endangered their institutions. We were engaged as far- j 
mere, artizans, teachers and ministers, maintaining ourselves 
by our own industry (two of us ministers receiving a partial 
support from the American Missionary Association), with 
no heated zeal for any “ ism, ” hut endeavoring quietly to 
promote the cause of Christ. We believed, and did not 
hesitate to declare, when the occasion demanded, that slav¬ 
ery was a moral and social evil, which it was the duly of 
all good men to oppose. We set ourselves against the spir¬ 
it of caste, and labored to suppress all feelings of hostility 
between non-slaveholders and slaveholders, between slaves 
and masters. In all things wo sought wisdom from above,' 
and aimed to exercise that wise discretion which is especial¬ 
ly needed by those who hold unpopular opinions. 

By the testimony of slaveholders, many of whom xve reck¬ 
on among our personal friends and well-wishers, our pre¬ 
sence and labors had so changed that part of tho county 
that it had become as noted for the upright conduct of its 
inhabitants as it Once had been for horso-raciug and intem¬ 
perance. We had founded a Literary Institution, which 
was receiving a liberal patronage from all classes. 

Tho settlement at' Berea was increasing in numbers and 
importance, when, at the news of the Harper’s Ferry foray 
a wonderful panic seized the people of the county, Which 
was increased by printed announcements that it had been 
discovered that an insurrection was soon to break out in 
Kentucky, that a box of Sharp’s rifles, directed to one of our 
number, had been intercepted, and by other declarations 
equally false, until a perfect torrent of rage waB stirred up 
against our community, already obnoxious becauso ofitsin- 
fluenoe in favor of freedom. Hoporable men, many of|them 
slaveholders, and the mass of the people within a few miles 
of us, opposed this tide, hut were unable to diminish its pow¬ 
er. Finding themselves unable to check the rage of infuria¬ 
ted men, and that there was no protection for us by law, 
although we were not charged with the infringement of a 
single statute, they, with perfect unanimity, advised us to 
retire for a time, before the storm. Thinking it the part of 
wisdom to yield to tho united request of our friends, whose 
counsels had tho greater weight from the fact that our de¬ 
parture would be to their pecuniary disadvantage, and learn¬ 
ing from various reliable sources that a rabble, beyond j 
the control of the committee who waited upon us , were 
•purposing to take the lives of some of us if we remained, | 
wc believed it to he our duty, though in mid-winter, to leave J 
the county. Accordingly, we find ourselvos to-day, with our j 
wives and little ones, homeless and separated from the peo-1 
I pie with whom we hoped to live and die. 

Under these circumstances, we feel constrained to address 
to you a few words. We do not desire to stir up your an- j 
gor against our presecutors. for we feel confident that they j 
know not what they do : nor do we wish especially to ask 
vour sympathies in our behalf, but rather that you consider | 
your duty, as Christians and patriots, to that multitude of 
other persons who, in various ways, are the victims of the I 
system of slavery. 

There are still out-spoken anti-slavery men and Churches 1 
in the South, like ourselves, unprotected by law. They, as 
well as ourselves, have in vain sought the protection of mag- ' 
istrates and courts, and arc daily liable to banishment, or 
as tho alternative, to death. Thousands, if uof millions, are , 
deprived of the privilege of free speech on the subject of 
slavery, because Of that incubus which rests upon them by = 
reason of the support given to tlie system by the Church 


and State. AYe ask you, if you care for freedom of speech, 
or Christ in the person of his poor, to remove this ineubuB, 
which is last becomings burden too heavy to be borne. 

It is a humiliating fact that even yet in the North, some 
of the largest denominations of Christians are in actual com¬ 
plicity with this system of outrage and injustice. They give 
to tho iniquity position, and bid it God-speed, by ecclesiasti’ 
cal fellowship. 

The same is true of many of the benevolent associations. 
If all churches and associations would treat slaveholding as 
they do other gross immoralities, soon respectable men 
would cease to defend or practise tho iniquity. It would die 
of disgrace. Albert Barnes has correctly said. :: Slavery 
could not lire a single day outside of the Church, were it 
not for the fact that it lives in the Church. ’’ 

Men at the North, then, have something to do with slave¬ 
ry. They have long given character and support to it by 
donations and associations. Let them bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance by using every righteous means for its 
removal. Let no one remain silent. Christ is itt bonds, in 
the person of his poor. 

Men in the North, as well as in the South, can use another 
potent instrumentality—political action. 

Let them repeal every enactment that in any way gives 
sanction or support to tho system. Slavery is not anntural 
state of society. It lives only by statutory protection. Let 
this protection he taken away, and it falls. 

Let the Federal Government be put into the hands of tried 
and true friends of freedom : then Federal offices in the 
South will be filled with men who will aid the cause of 
liberty, and give facilities for the spread of truth and the 
administration of justice. 

The prestige of government will he on the side of freedom, 
and the incubus of a pro-slavery administration removed 
from thousand', who noare silent because they sco no 
way of hope. These thousands will then speak outthe true 
impulses of their natures, their voice of many waters, and 
their movements like mountain avalanches, irresistible. 

This forseen fact but increases our desire to return and 
preach the gospel of love to all, that the people may be 
saved from violence. In all instances where a gospel of love 
has been fully proclaimed, slavery has passed away ; but 
wherever this gospel has been rejected, it has gone out in 
blood. 

The call, then, is not for protection for the colored man 
alone. That would ho sufficient to enlist the zeal of all good 
men. But the call is that you should so act as to give pro¬ 
tection to white men also ; men who have gone there from 
‘ free Stales to do good, and to thousands of native citizens 
| who desire protection in the freedom of speech and the full 
| exercise of their conscientious convictions. 

If then the lovers of righteousness, North and South, .shall 
at once do their duty ecclesiastically and politically, lost 
[ privileges will he secured to us, freedom to the slave,, se¬ 
curity to the master and prosperity to all. 

John G. Fee, John G. Hanson, 

J. A. Rogers, A. G. AY. Parker, 

John Smith, A. H. Toney, 

E. T. Hayes, J. F. Boughton.. 

Swinger hurst Like, C. E. Griyfin. 

Cincinnati, January 6th, 1860. 

Chatham, C. W. Jan. 2d, I860. 

The United States papers received here during tho past 
few day’s contain exciting accounts of disturbances said to 
have taken place recently, here, and in ■ tins vicinity, be¬ 
tween the whitcand colored population. Tlie- only ground for 
these reports is a fight, which took place among a few 
white and colored school boys a few days ago, iu which 
no particular damage was done to either party. It caused 
no excitement here, aud was scarcely noticed. There has 
been no other disturbance whatever here or in this vicinity. 

Mr. Thaddcus Hyatt of this city, has been snmmtmod to 
appear on Wednesday, February 22d, before the Harper’s 
Ferry investigating Committee at Washington. 

Dk. Scudhkr has commenced his highly instructive aud 
interesting course of lectures on India, at the South 9th 
street- Congregational Church, in Williamsburgh. We have 
heard him. and would advise all to hear him, who can. 









THE PEINCIPIA. 


(Thf ^rmdjiia. 


! Irishmen are beginning to be. He is himself, an Irishman, j dent truths of our own American Declaration are all mno- 
or of Irish parentage. His own voluntary servility will 1 cent and commendable because, forsooth, the American 
• soon be pleaded as a precedent for the chattering of his 1 Government and the American nation have made themselves 
I race Of all the apologists of slaverv in this country it | responsible for it. Does The Times suppose that die moral 
may well be questioned whether they are able to “take care of J sense and the humane instincts of universal humanity are 
themselves." and whether they would’nt be -better off” | to be suffocated for laek of expression, because the American 
with ‘-'kind masters " nation and its Government have disgraced themselves be- 

I j{ r O’Connor must expurgate the word “Negro” from j fore all the earth by forswearing allegience to the common 


ATURDAY. JANUARY 28, 1860. 


Abolitionists, says Mr. O’Connor—-'assert that Negro I 
Slavery is nnjast. This, and'this alone, of all they say, is j 
capable of being fairly argued against.” 

It devolves on Mr. O’Connor, then, to argue ngainst it, if 
he thinks it’an error. But where will he begin ? And 
from what premises will ho argue ? From his use of the 
word “ Negro” it would seem that he is anxious to confiuo 
the argument to the Africans, of the negro race. 

Arguments drawn from the Bible. thcD, (unless lie 
Ventures to revive the blunder about tho cutse of Noah 
upon Canaan, ridiculously transferred to Ham,) can avail 
him nothing, since the entire New Testament argument 
covoi-s the case of white slaves, and the argument from the 
law of Moses, (the John Brown of the Israelites) had no 
manner of reference to negroes, and recognizes no distinc¬ 
tion of color. 

■fVili he derive his arguments from precedent, and from 
history ? Here, again, ho will have to argue for the enslaVc- 


his formula. He must pitch into the self-evident truths 
the Declaration of Independence—the Golden Rule, the 
cord that “God-has made of one blood, all nations —Jh 
and these only, will he find to comprise all the abolition 
say. “ thatiis capable of being fairly argued against," 
him not flinch from the encounter. 


df-evident truths of ] Father of all men ? Talk of Pharisaism! 
Joldcn Rule, the re. j Pharisaism of rank infidelity have we here 
all nations”— these, denying that God has made ail nations of on 


Plymouth Church. Brooklyn.— In the progress of thi 
discussion concerning the American Board of Foreign Mis 
sions, the*pastor. Rev. .Henry Ward Becclior, cm Monday . preaching, as bv the preaching of otic of our pro-slavery 
evening, defined his position, in favor of the Board. The I ministers.” This man is a Church member, and approves of 
N. Y. Times reports him as having said. religious andjmoral testimonies against slavery, but disap- 

If Plymouth Church cut off this-Board, he should look upon proves carrying the subject into politics. Cold comfort 
ke cutting their Pastor of; for he was not ashamed to f or Biblical, apologists for slavery. Cold comfort too* for 
,t the views of the American Board had been his t j 1( , slaveholders, if tho real, honest sentiments of such 
Irom the beginning. Union savers could he communicated to them. How 

He mill’s version of it is much the same. . , . , , .. , 

he Church, for the reasons assigned, were to cut off would it do to prmt them along with tho resolutions adopt 


j iu this wise:— 

! “If it should he announced t at the Devil were to preach 
I in the Park, I should as soon expect to ho edified by his 
I preaching, as by the preaching of olio of our pro-slavery 


say that the views of the American Board 
views, from the beginning. 

The HeraUPs version of it is much tho sail 
“ If tho Church, for the rcasoris unsigned, 


meat at-whiles. 

Will he say the Negro racer fa degraded, and riiust there¬ 
fore he held as slaves ? . Native Americans” its they call 
themselves, say tho Irish arc degraded. And that able or¬ 
gan of !: tho Democracy,”—the New York ©ay Book, says 
the poorer Irish and.Germans ought to he enslaved. The 
N. Y. Herald insinuates the same, when -it affirms that the 
negro Slaves in America arc better off tliali the laboring 
white people in Europe, aud 'better off than many of 


the Board of Foreign Missions, i 
iug that they would not hear him jAeach any more,for 1 
tertainod precisely the samo opinions as that Board. 

“ The American Board was worthy of confidence, i 
had shown that it holds strong anti-slavery doctrines, 
on those grounds it was as pure nnd'as perfect as it 


ncetings ? STould’nt it be honest ? And i: 


This will Surprise some of tho friends of Mr. Beecher, b 
>t all of them. Theodore Tilton is to reply to Mr. Beech 
, an adjourned mooting. 

If the Anierican'Board is right, what Tract Society, < 


and | Tkk Garrison 
loultl Conventions. \V 
of aU Abolitionis 1 
: i,llt at. Buffalo, at Syr 
iclier aTp ] 10 idmg. O110 £ 


an Abolitionists are active in holding 
a commend their activity to the imitation 
i. They have recently hold conventions 
icuse, and at Auburn. This week’ they 
t Boston. Next week they are to hold one 


Fitzliugh, and the p 
South, in unison with 


.John C. Calhoun. Geo. McDuffie, Mr. d^a^tica! body, or political .party i 


the principal defenders of slavery, at the t ] lem j s a i lead of the American Board in its conservatism of 
n witli.thoirclcriearallics at the North, vindi- R ) avo fy ? Many a time, in .Congress in State Legislatures, ib 
of Slavary on grounds entirely irrespective Editorial paragraphs, and in political conventions, has tlie 
*. They say, explicitly, that it is not a .ques- coursc 0 f the American Board been laudod by the extreme 
color: hut that slavery is the natural and 0 b am pi 0 ne of slavery, as “ sound to the core” and as Bir¬ 
in of the laboring classes, whether white or jibing tho true Christiau precedent. Were they mistaken? 
only when their white slaves at the North Does the Democratic party aud its administration recognize 


of race or color. They say, explicitly, that it is not a .ques- oonrse 0 f the American Board been lam 
tion of race or color: hut that slavery is tho natural and c b a nipioiis of slavery, as “sound to the 
normal condition of the laboring classes, whether white or ,,^ 1 ,;,^ tho true Christiau precedent. Y 
colored. It is only when their white slaves at tlie North Does tlie Democratic party aud its admi: 
are to be cheated into the service of voting for their own an d p ro toct tho right of slavery in new 
ultimate ehattelhood, that Dred Scott adjudications arc got-' American, Board pioneered the way for 


at Albany. Speakers: Wendell Phillips, Parker Pillsburv 
M. B. Robinson, Leonard Gibbs, Aaron M. Powell, Mrs. J 
Elizabeth Jones, Susan B Anthony, and others. 

A prominent objoct of this Convention, we understand, is 
to promote tho enactment of a Personal Liberty Bill fog thii 
State. .__ 


Uelus of tlie 5 Hi). 


The following is interesting, not simply a 
tews. It affords matter for reflection, and 


in up, pretending to found slavery upon the condition of | j llgiaiu i protecting-the right of slavery iu the 


race and color, and declaring that negroes hi 
that white men are bound to respect.” 


) able to prove the natural iu- iufluenco of the Board has been .successfully* employed t 


foriority of the Africans, either of ancient or modern times? 
Will he prove it from the pages of Herodotus, who says (as 
cited by Alexander H, Everitf. when Editor of the North 
American Review,) that tho Egyptians, among whom ho so¬ 


ld Shivery among the Ohbctaws and Cherokees. Mr. t0Q j. 


Beeoiicr advocated the use of Sharpe’s rifles to drive slavery 


The following is interesting, not simply as liu article ot 
news. It affords matter for reflection, and suggests impor¬ 
tant cautious to alf who travel iu rail-cars. There are 
needed stringent enactments, aud minute arid authoritative 
regulations, for the management of rail-cars. Mr. Field is 
a resident of Williamsburgh, the place of our residence, aud 
is a well-known aud respectable citizen. He is one of those 
who took an active part in a recent-mooting held there, for 


. . I -- «=>- * - - • . , . „ needed stringent enactments, &UU-JHUUUIV 

,g . htS I ( ’ burcbes 0" 1116 frontiur > makn 'S the P° lltlcaI P roteutl0a ® f regulations, for the management of rail- 
_ it by the Federal government next to inevitable. 1 he whole regidcut Qf wiUijun8 w h , the , )kce 0 


g a Personal Liberty Bill- for this State.—Personal 


To bo consistent, he should advocate their u aml ml securit belo to tl ,or. and all who 
it from tho ■Territory of tlie Choctaws, jind I r - - .... - . - 


journed, and the Ethiopians among whom Be travelled, din Cherokees. Yet ho approves, fully, the policy of the 


would promote the one, should labor for the other. 


could afford the expeuse, were iu the habit of sending their consistency, a 


noses, American Board. “It is as perfect as it could be !” When 
s who win ministers of great genius and talents learn the value of 


sons into Egypt and Ethiopia for education ? Will he prove ; n fl ueuco ? 

it by the fact that Euclid was of tho same race—that Au- ; 

gustiuc. and Cyprian, and Cyril, African Bishops, are to 

this day, venerated, as among the most learned fathers of The N. Y. Tii 


element of a sound and- enduring Christian To the Editor of the N. Y. Tribune. 

Sir : In hope that a relation of the circumstances con- 
— ► ■ “** " nccted with my great afflction, may prove useful to others, 

P HA R I S A ISM. j n time of Iike.peril, I beg leave to state them fully and 

cs vindicates the course of the American fairly. At 1 p. m. on the 18th, tho lady who. two hours 


the Christian Chureh ? Coming down to later days, will legation in Loudon in refusing a passport to Mis3 Sarah previously, had become my wife, with myself and a few 
he prave it by the biography of Toussafit L’Overturc ? Will P. Remond, the colored lady iu England, who was going friends, took the down train, at Rhinclieek Some time af- 
be prove it by such specimens, among ourselves, as Fred- to the Continent. They were only obeying orders, and ter. leaving Fishkill, we began to bb aware of a difficulty in 


irick Douglas, Henry H. Garnett, and t 
night safely be brought forward, as a 


»nty others who truthfully representing the American Government, The j running the train, by a long stop betvve 


logic or oratory, with himself, and any equal rn 
Democratic legislators on the floor of Congress ? 


equal match, in I Tim 


t of contemptuous compassion ' for warning approaching trains, aud at the first stop, feeling 


upon his benighted American brother” on account of’ such j 


must go further, and drop the word j matters—and winds with the following. 


u negro” from his formula, if he is hoping to make a suc¬ 
cessful bid for the Vice-Presidency of the United States, or 
for a nomination therefor, at the Charleston Convention^ 
The color ot the slaves fa too rapidly disappearing, at the 


“ But the feature of this story which most deserves our how f 
attention is the complacency with which an “ English bar- i ga f ed 
rister,” to whom Miss Remond communicated her troubles, I Qu , , 
holds the American Minister up to fhe reprobation of all | -j 
Britian for refusing Miss Remond her passport “on the sole j y on(1 .- 


it the one hundred and fifty or two I ground that she is a person of color,’ 


hundred, estimated bv Henry Clay, in 1839, for the com. f° r obeying the orders of his ov 
plete extinction of the African hue, m the slaves, has al- ^ of the Unite | Statm and c 
ready elapsed, and the ratio of progress has far outstripped t h e passports of citizens! Cou 
the anticipation. Already are “white slaves” advertised, sufficiency go further than this 
hunted, siezed, and remanded to slavery, under the Fugi- Yes ? Mr. Times, it can. It i 
tive Bill of 1850. No ! It will not do for Mr. Charles O can editor imagines he can rep 


for obeying the orders of his own Government, by which he q'his r< 


lount of’ such : some anxiety, 1 went upon the rear platform, and seeing a 
stout man standing near, with an official air, I asked him 
deserves our how soon any other down train would be due. He vouch¬ 
ing 1 * 811 bar- gafed me no rep ly ; but on my saying that we were danger- 
batiim °of all ous1 }' near a curve that shut out all view of the tracks be- 
t“on the sole yond, he said: ’’Don’t you see the man with the signal 
other words, there—he has signaled back to three or four more.” 


ured me, and I thought little of it when t 


nd consequently 8 not entitled 1 to i a f in SW ^ ***** 111111,1188 or more -’ althou S h 1 ° bs< * V ' 
Could the force of moral self- i ed tbat we bad been Moving somewhat slowly. On tne 
this ? j stopping of the train for the third time, a friend Darned 

It is witnessed when an Ameri- Norton sat in front of me: my wife and myself sat togeth- 
repel the righteous “ reproba- J er. with the seat in front turned hack, and our feet upon the 


Connor to confine his argument to the “ Negro” race. In- tion” by the plea 


s slaves, from the beginning, and | 





PRINGIPIA. 


pearance, apparently a gentleman and bis wife, occupying • found that by tearing lier dress. I was able to raise h 
wo seat*'; the gentleman sitting on the one turned back- and shouting for help, -was aided (by the same man. I thn 
■ward. What the position of the lady was I cannot tell, but I whom I had before assisted) to carry her through the fn 
the gentleman had his feet, of one foot upon the cushion. \ doorway, which had in the meantime, been beaten in. W1 
with his face to the back of the - ear. T am particular in re- j ever be was. may God Almighty bless him. Though all 
lating these minutias, as they are important facts in relation were anxious to assist, almost all seemed paralyzed by ter- 
to their injuries. Soon after the train stopped, I went up- j ror. Subsequently a hole was cut through the top, and the 
on the rear platform, and saw that we were standing at j others removed. 

about 1.000 feet from a sharp curve that completely hid the Both my wife and the gentleman I have mentioned, u 
track beyond. At. about 100 feet beyond the platform, I j had their feet upon the cushions before them, had their l 


dress I was able to raise her, | In confirmation, he states that the bank of England notes, are 

; aided (by the same man, I think, so familiar to the people there, that there are seldom any 
, n ' i, e , through the front i successful eountefeits of them. 


Corretpondtnee of the Philadelphia 


pa w the stout mail who had refused me the information re- . horribly broken, while Ins wife and Mr. Hoi 
_ ar di„g the nearness of the down train, stmding or idling | with comparatively slight bruises, 
with a red fla*. Occasionally he Would make a few stops | Sow, sir, I have written this long statement, to exhibit 
forward, shaking the flag. I the following facts, which, if remembered, will cause some 

Either at this time or soon after. I saw a person approach- ; good to result from- this dreadful disaster, t 
inn him whom I have learned was Mr. Deeper, Police Jus. j which will ha seldom absent from my wafting 
tiee at Newburgh, and who says that he then told the flag- j hours, until I shall find that sleep that, knows 1 
mau to give him the flag aud ho would go to the curve him. j 1. When a train halts long—say for over i 
self .Mr. Deeper also s.tvs that he heard the conductor tell 1 minutes between stations —insist on knowing 
the flagman- two or three times, to go further. I notv heard a J train is expected on the same track, 
whistle, and, springing down, asked what it meant, when a | 2. If you cannot obtain this information, see 


ror. Sulxscquontly a hole was cut through the tup, and the Puerto Uabbelo, Tuesday, Jan. lg. 1860. . 

others rethoved. On the 30th ultimo, the gang of negroes headed by the 

Both my wife and the gentleman I have mentioned, who ■ bi ac k General, Guernra, stationed in Mbrou, a village about 
had their feet upon the cushions before them, had their legs bve i ea g UCS from this port, and who has kept this popula- 


officialk answered'that it was the op train, and of course mile back. . 

running on the other track. I remarked that the flagman | 3. If you cannot he satisfied of either of these particulars 

ought to be on the curve, when he replied that he could he immediately leave the car, you and your?, even at the ex- 
seen by the next flagman, which led me to believe that one pense of walking to the next station, and the loss of your 
was stationed farther round the point; but, I have since | baggage. 

none is ever stationed on th:* dangernns cm-..-. -I X-ier tit with your feet propped up,,.! the n|.pr.Mtc 
Still much alarmed, I went forward, with the intention of I cushion, as in case of collision, your limbs arc driven against 
finding scats further removed from the danger, and at the I the seat, and almost certain of being broken, 
roar door of the third car, was aecosted by the conductor, • With the hope that you and yours may never witness a 
who demanded my tickets. ■ sight so dreadful, rtor ho afflicted by its results, and with 

1 said. --'Conductor, we are very near this had curve, and the-earnest wish that what I have siud m|y be ot use to 
the signal man has gono but a 'little way from the plat- some, in the presence of an awful peril, 
form ” He answered somewhat shortly, “There, are flags, I remain very respectfully yours, 

(or signals) enough.” He seemed to be in mueh perplexity Newburgh, Jan. 20, I860- Thomas W. Fikld. 

about collecting hid tickets,’ while passengers were leaving 

the cars, aud here, I think, was conductor Simpson’s great proposed check to UoBOTBtoMMSS. 

blame, that his attention should ho diverted by so trivial, a j A writer over the signature of * Mercator-' in the N • 1 
matter from seeing that the great number of valuable lives I Times, after discoursing largely on the evils to .which, the 
intrusted to his charge, were safe from an approaching train j community is subjected by the prevalent and suceessfu ( 
which his watch would have told him was due on that spot | counterfeiting of bank-notes, proposes the following remedy. . 
at that very minute. Far be it from me, at this time, while .-Our remedy, then, against counterfeiters and theinermveni 
sitting by my dead wife, to cast blame, unmeritedly upon enceof so great a number <>r - notes of different designs, is tha 
any one, and especially upon 'one. whom I am informed, instead of the several (881) Banks in the State of New-Yorl 
has so carefully managed his trains, as to have hitherto issuing different forms or devices of notes as they now do, then 
avoided aeeident. But 1 cannot'overlook the fact, that had he but one form of note for all- such form to b.eupon paper aim 
he at this time, gone tp the rear, and compelled the 'Hag- Mar to that which is in use by the Bank of England-e.icl. de 
man to run to the curve, she, whose body l am now going nomination of note in ad,lino,i to being 

. ’ , . ,- n - and eusnuvmg. being also expressed by watei-mai k iu tnepapqi 

to lay in the grave, would he hvmg still. lhu6e be man ufactured under tbe surveillance and an 

I found no seats in the third car from the rear, and then Qf tl)( . g te te's Bauking.Dupartmenl, and to be supplie 

entered the second, by which time the conductor had near- to ^ severa i Bajjiuj against collaterals in like manner as a 
ly passed through. Iu this ear I found one seat occupied by p regen t oach note being payable to. bearer on demand “ as pc 
two ladies with their feet, and feeling unwilling to ask them indorsement,' ' such indorsement being the name and place of but 
to give it up, I got down from the rear platform, just as the i ncss 0 f the Bank to which such note may have been issued 


r. Horton escaped ti(m j n c(m tinual alarm, was attacked by the Constitutional 
troops by land aud sea. The black general, having had six 
atement, to exhibit | montbs t0 fortify himself in, erected strong barricades, and 
d, will cause some , tho Government troops were beaten off. On tho 31st. 

ster, the image of j the again attacked him, with the same unfortunate result, 

waking or sleeping On'the first of January, some fresh forces having arrived 
nows no waking: ! f rom Valencia, they again returned and-took the village ; 

over three to five ! but unluckily, Gen. Guernra and his gang all escaped with- 

owing how soon a j out t j, e j og8 0 f a foan, making towards Agua Negro, further 

l train is expected on the same track. I down the coast. A more favorable result wonld. have been 

' 2. If you cannot obtain this information, see if a flagman : obtained if Commandant Tsaguirra, who had orders from. 

has a red flag or a red lahtfern, not less than a quarter of a j Government to attack Gucrarn in the rear; on the 30th. all., 
mile hack. | had arrived on that day instead of the 29th, when the elm-. 

3. If you cannot he satisfied of either of these particulars I raV; only having to attend to him. heat him hack by throw- 

immediately leave the car. you and yours, oven at tho ex- ^ j„g ont ambuscades for two leagues, hv which t he advanc- 

pense of walking to the next station, and tho loss of your ; n g troops were shot down from before and behind, without 

baggage. I having oven the satisfaction of seeing one of their enemies.. 

4. Never sit with your feet propped upon the opposite ph e Commandant, Adolfo Olivo, Guerara’s mortal enemy, 

cushion, as in case of collision, your limbs are driven against ^ younger brother having been murdered by that gang.) 
the seat, and almost certain of being broken. ] ; s pursuing him and his followers. This is a most deter- 


is pursuing turn amt ms lonowers. inis is u mum, ueioi- 
tncss a joined man, and will do everything to lay bauds on Guorara. 
id with j ]p c has taken from a rancho in the mountains Guerara’s oor- 
uSe to respondcnce, which compromised, several parties here. It 
is impossible to say when this country will be at peace. No 
irs, sooner is one faction put down than another arises, burning, 
‘ikld. | plundering and murdering like Sepoys. 


. writer over tho signature of li Mercator’ in the N. Y. | yi r , Douglas occupied the floor of the United States Sen. 
,es. after discoursing largoly on the evils to .which, the , ^ on Monday, largo crowds of the curious, thronging the 
iiiiunity is subjected by the prevalent and successful g a R er ; eg alK l even the floor, to bear the Northwestern etates- 
iiterfeiting of bank-notes, proposes tho following remedy. m£m phe immediate topic of the speech was the relation of 


“Onr remedy, then, against eUtmterfeiteis and the inconveni¬ 
ence of so great a number or’ notes of different designs, is that, 
instead of the several (331,1 Banks ill the State of New-York 
issuing different forms or devices of notes as they now do, there 
be but one form of note for all- such form to b.c upon paper sim¬ 
ilar to that which is in use by the Bank of England-each de¬ 
nomination Of note in addition to being expressed in printing 
aiid engraving, being also expressed by water-mark in the paper, 
these notes.to be manufactured under tbe surveillance and au¬ 
thority of the State's Bankiug.Dopavtment, and to be supplied 
to the several Banks against collaterals in like manner as at 
present each note being payable to. bearer on demand “ as per 
indorsement," such indorsement being the name and place of bus¬ 
iness of the Bank to which such note may have been issued. 


d the ineonveni- | the Federal Government to the States, and the obligation of 
designs, is that ' tbe Executive, under the Constitution, to repress such incur- 
te of Xew-York 1 gion8 from one state to another as that of John Brown. 
Y now do ’ t ^ t ‘ ve Mr Douglas showedfrbat in refusing such aid as Mr. Wise 
upon paper sun- del ^<j ed f rom t ] 10 President, the latter fell short of his 
gland—e i t L '- . ftnd t p, ut n0 p 0tver 0 f the National Government is 

uih in Urn 1 a 'e^ mork distinctly, defined than its power to prevent domestic 
finance and au- ' invasions. And the practical importance of such authority, 
d {0 be sup ptied Mr. Douglas -demonstrated by reference to the growing 
;e manner as at anti-slavery sentiment of the North. The speech was atten- 
demand “ as per tively listened to, and repeatedly applauded. In the House, 
and place of bus- where seats were almost deserted, so general was the desire 
ive been issued, to hear the Senator from Illinois, Mr. Barksdale spoke at 
Banking Depart- gome - length in the extreme southern seusc; and wasfollow- 
j stamped or en- e( j by jj r Corwin in defense of the leading doctrines of 
Commerce, New Republicanism. Mr. Corwin had not finished at tho ad- 
t being attested j oururn6nt ,— Time*. 


conductor did and seeing him go to the rear. I followed Thus, for instance, notes supplied by the State Banking Depart- gome len gth in the extreme southern sense ; and was follow¬ 
ed 60Cm saw him running, and the flagman, who was at ment, t - say, the Bank of Commerce, would he stamped or en- e <j b y Mr. Corwin iu defense of the leading doctrines of 
this time two or three hundred feet distant, running and graved on the back “ Payable at the Bank of Commerce, New Republicanism. M r . Corwin had not finished at tho ad- 
waving his flag. In an instant a train swept round the curve York"-such engraved or printed endorseiiient bemg attested jourument ._7W 
. 7 ins nag .1 “ 1. Ik #w „„ by the signatures of two officers of the Bank of Commerce. Un- - --- 

tzl' btpf — * ■>*”>' ~ b "‘ ™ !».- Bl>> „ ot Now Yorl , „ ith tbe Cuholic 

i *«*• - rr’/rr *rs rr? 

feet up the bank, when my life died within me, as the car culat - on therefore, of New York Stat id da -jstem, Burlington, \ t, Portland Me, and Hartford, Conn., have 
which contained my wife, melted like wax, from my sight, j w(juld ^ that of tbe state puking Department, issued by such “sued a Manifesto, which occupies above three columns of 
The locomotive had almost disappeared within it, and when | Department to the several banks in the State against collateral the N. Y. Daily Herald, of Jan. 2o, iu which they advocate 
I reached it, a long time elapsed before I could realize where secur ities approved and known to beef sufficient value for the. the temporal power of the Pope, over the Italian States of 
the ear was in which my wife sat. I managed to catch the redemption of such issues, in the event of any default being the Church, express doubts of the authenticity of the publi- 
ledge of a window, and sustained by a bystander, I was able ma de by any bank to which they might have been issued. I cation ascribed to the Emperor of the French, on that sub- 
to reach it. and when, at my request, some person on the further’propose that this circulation or issue of paper money by j ect) and insist that the question is one that concerns Catho- 
ground had broken it' I crawled through upon tho engine the State, be supplied to the hanks at cost price, and I seenorea licBj in this country, and the world over. Such a declara- 
The wreck was lighting up into a bright flame, and amid the son tp doubt that the expense to each bank, under such a con- ^on, at such a time, and from such a quarter, can hardly 
smoke I saw that a man was helping a ladv, much mangled, centration, would be less than they arc paying under the pre- feU tQ revive thc fear of Catholic influences in American 
through the window 8 sent system. Although the State suppliedi the hanks at cost ^ of ^ a character a8 ghall hazard t h epeaC e of the 

ping across the face of a man who complained that his legs, less extent, from accidental and other the Po P e = “ , the struggle m Europe. The 

which were fast in the timbers, were burning, I caught sight ° Manifesto is evidently a pohtical appeal, with a definite oh- 

of the dress of my wife. The smoke had now become blind- . , , ,. ~ r ,, i e0 ^ ., _ _ . . _ 

ing and suffocating, but bending close down to the wreck, 'Ihe writers idea is a ere r ^ ... 

which filled about one half the hight of the ear, I soon be- forms and devices of engravings for bank notes each bank ( Ashtahull (0 .) Sentinel of a recent date says^ "On Monday 

... ... l now bloody having one or more of its own, that it is impossible for the , we ba( i the pleasure of taking by the liand Mr. Frederick Brown, 

beaa XtLL away the rubbii people to keep tbe run of them : whereas, if there was only the only brother, now living, of the martyr John Brown. Mr. 
distorted with pam. - o - V t - i 0Iie or but one in a state, thc task would be far less difficult. ! B. was accompanied by C. G. Hudson, Esq , and it is their in- 

that confined her limbs against the front of the locomotive, 1 one, or dui one m a a t au, v 


ich they might have Ijeen issued. I cation ascribed to the Emperor of the French, on that sub- 
arculatioa or issue of paper money by jeet, and insist that the question is one that concerns Catho- 
tlic banks at cost price, and X seenorea R cg . ; n this country, and the world over. Such a dcclara- 
peose to each bank, under such a con- t ; on , at such a time, and from such a quarter, can hardly 
than they arc paying under the pre- reT j ve the fear of Catholic influences in American 


o the wreck, The writers idea is that there are now so many different ’ -*-*- 

;ar. I soon be- forms and devices of engravings for bank notes, oach bank ( Th e Ashlabul t (O.) Sentinel of a recent date says : 1 ‘On Monday 
" now bloody having one or more of its own, that it is impossible for the j we | ia a the pleasure of taking by the hand Mr. Frederick Brawn, 
’ tbe rubbish people to keep the run of them : whereas, if-there was only j the only brother, now living, of the martyr John Brown. Mr. 
. 1 otive 1 one or but one in a state, thc task would be far less difficult. 1 B. was accompanied by C. G. Hudson, Esq , and it is their in- 
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tention to address the citixer.s. of this county on matters and I 
things which have transpired of late, and which make the name 
of Brown a password to every man’s heart." 

THE EARTHQUAKE IN THE SOUTH. 

[From the Cbarlatotrn Mercury, Jim. 21.] 

A fuller communication than we could possibly make for ; 
yesterday, reveals the entire universality in this city of the 
earthquake on Thursday evening. No section of the city 
seems to have been exempted, although somo buildings were 
more affected than others, as their foundations and stability 
differed. Rumbling noises were heard and decided electric l 
odors were perceptible. As in all such casos, many tales 
aro told which disappear on investigation. 

The most significant phenomenon, if it can be attributed to 
the earthquake, occurred at the artesian well. It is well 
known that the city has been tubing the well with ten and 
a half inch iron pipes. On the 31st day of last March this 
tubing had reached the depth of 810 feet below the surface 
and there it has since remained. The excavation or boring, 
six inches in diameter, had been previously carried down to 
a depth of 930 feet. The utmost resources of the median, 
ioa havo been expended in endeavors to remove the obstruc¬ 
tion and sink tho tubing further, but all in vain. Platforms 
havo boon erected and large amounts of iron and wood, 
woighiug several tons, hava repeatedly been placed upon it 
but it would not and did not settle the breadth of a hair. On 
Thursday, during the afternoon, previous to the earthquake, 
tho tubing commenced settling, vary slow at first, and then 
with a porooptible slide, tho upper end. which had projected 
about four feet above the surface of the ground, disappeared, 
leaving the superincumbent weight, which had been resting 
upon it all day, upon the ground. After removing the rub¬ 
bish and sounding for the top of the tubing, it was found to 
have gone down a distance 'of thirty feet. 

That this sinking was caused by the same agency as the 
subsequent quake, we do not say, but leave tho tracing of 
their connection to the more, scientific and well informed. 
Certainly the connection is intimato enough to attract atten- 

In the adjacent country, incoming trains over tho rail¬ 
roads, from all directions, have reported tho prevalence of 
tho phenomenon. 

An intelligent and obsorvant subscriber at Wassamasaw, 
St. James, Goose Creek, writes as follows:—lam writing 
you now at 9 1-2 P. M., Thursday, January 19. At five 
minutes beforo seven this evening, I heard a rumblingnoise 
towards the west, and in a moment after felt a severe shock. 

The house was well shaken. A few minutes after sunset 
I heard a similar noise in the same direction, but felt no 

I hope it will bo no worse, aud will look to the Mercury 
to soo if it occurred elsewhere. 

Tho Columbia South Carolinian of Friday says:— 

A slight shock of an earthquake was felt in this vicinity 
about sovou o’clock last evening. In our office the effect 
was preceptable in a shaking' of the building for about 
twenty seconds. The shock was too slight to do any da- 
mago beyond causing a slight degree of alarm to several 
persons in various parts of the city, whoso imaginations 
had boon so wrought upon by reading the recent accounts 
of tho falling of tho mill at Lawrence, as to lead thorn to 
fear a simular catastrophe. 

The Augusta Constitutionalist of Friday says :— 

A slight shock of au earthquake was felt in this city last 
e vfeuing, about six o’clock. The 6ame shock was felt at 
Charleston, Columbia and Camden. S. C'., Macon, Ga, aud 
other places. Some persons in this city, we wero informed, 
heard at tho same time a rumbling sound, like that of a pas¬ 
sing omnibus. 

The Augusta Chronicle of Friday says :— 

A very perceptible shock of an earthquake was felt in this 
vicinity about seven o’clock yesterday evening. 

[There is needed another John Wesley to preach and write 
upon tho moral “causes and cure of earthquakes.” He be¬ 
lieved that the world is governed by a God of righteousness, 
who is known in the earth by the judgements which he e.v- 


ecuteth. 

A moral earthquake is greatly needed at the South to 


The Lemmon Case In the Conrt of Appeals. 

Albany Jan. 24. ( 

The Court of Appeals to-day was a scene of unusual for¬ 
ensic display and interest. The Lemmon case, destined to 
he as celebrated as the Somerset case, was before the Court 
for argument. Charles O'Conor reiterated the doctrines of 
his Union saving speech in au intensified form. I have sel- | 
dom seen an audience so evidently amazed and startled by 
strange doctrines as the one that listened to Mr- O’Conor 
The clergy, the bar, and the Legislature, were represented 
in the crowd that filled the room. Reporters wore present, j 
who, I trust, will give to the public a verbatim report of all 
that was said. 

In the course of Mr. OConor’s argument, he announced his j 
recognition of the “higher law” in eloquent aud unmistaka- i 
ble terms. Everybody felt that Mr. Seward was at last fully ■ 
vindicated by the ablest lawyer among all his political op¬ 
ponents. This portion of Mr. O’Conor’B speech is certain to : 
attract great attention. 

His chief point seemed to be that negro Slavery has no j 
relation to the principles of Slavery and Freedom in the j 
abstract. If it had, then all tho doctrines of the Abolition¬ 
ists arc irrefutable—then John Brown deserved to rank 
with Emmett, Kosciusko, and Lafayette. Aye. ho placed 
him evon higher than these worthies. 

Wendell Phillips, in his best mood, never paid John 
Brown such a'splendid culogium as fell to-day from the 
lips of Charles O’Conor! All based, mind you, upon that 
“ if.” If negro Slavery be unjust—if the people of the Free 
States cannot be convinced that it is not unjust—then the 
Union cannot be easily preserved. 

It was plainly observed that when Mr. O’Conor argued for 
Slavery he labored bard, with hesitating words and faulty 
sentences, while in his passages upon the Higher Law and 
Liberty he. was surpassingly eloquent. 

I ueed not allude to the other points of Mr. ©’Conor’s ar¬ 
gument, nor to the able speeches of Messrs. Blunt and Evarts 
on the other side. The whole argument on both sides will 
he widely circulated and read in newspaper and in pamph¬ 
let, all over the country. It should be made the staple doc¬ 
ument of the present exciting crisis. Never before was tho 
great question so ably and concisely argued. No reading 
man can pass it by. The decision probably will not be ren¬ 
dered in the case until the next term—in March.— Cor. of 
Tribune. 

A MONUMENT. 

The friends of freedom in Oberlin have undertaken the 
work of erecting a monument to commemoralo the manly vir¬ 
tues of those noble Representatives of the Colored Race of 
the Nineteenth Century, John A. Copeland, Lewis Leary 
and Shields Green, who laid.down their lives at Harper’s 
Ferry and Charlestown, Va., Oct. 17, and Doe. 16, 1859. 
From a circular, calling for subscriptions for the object, we 
copy the following account of. the funeral of the first-named 
of these martyrs: 

“ The funeral of John A Copeland was held in the Ober¬ 
lin Church on Sunday, Dec. 29th, and, although but short 
notice of the meeting was given, fully three thousand per¬ 
sons were present to unite in congratulations, and to min¬ 
gle their tears with those who wept. 

“ Our esteemed fellow-citizens, the Hon. James Monroe, ! 
member elect of the Ohio Senate, and a Professor in Ober- j 
lin College, had just returned from his humauc mission to I 
Virginia, and presented an interesting statement of his ear-! 
nest, though-unsuccessful, efforts to recover the body of our j 
•friend. (Other and earlier efforts for the same object, though < 
intended to be efficient, had likewise proved a failure.) 

“ Professor H. E. Peek, of Oberlin College (one of the 
mqn who lay in Cuyahoga jail for eiglity-five days, for alleg- ] 
ed complicity with those-who rescued a fellow-being from \ 
the grasp of man-stealers), preached an' eloquent funeral 
sermon. He marked the providence of God which had fur- j 
nished for the colored race not a less firm, heroic and 
Christ-like champion than had the white race in the person . 
of the immortal John Brown. 

v Young Copeland was a man of incomplete education. 1 
and of Jew words, but brave aud energetic. He was favor¬ 
ably known in our community : and was honored as the '• 
second man who entered the room, and faced a forest of 


ces of his last days are carefully considered ! Falsely pub¬ 
lished by the highest authority of Virginia as cravan and 
trembling—fearful, doubtless, that the base slander might 
he believed—uncheered by the friendly assurance of ad¬ 
miring, thousands which so greatly sustained other patriots 
—surrounded by those who never dreamed eif nobleness in 
a negro, why did he not sink ? Answer—God inspired him 
with Christian courage to nobly represent a race : and how 
worthily did he represent them ! 

“ The Baltimore Sun says : A few moments before leav¬ 
ing the jail, Copeland said,. ‘ If I am dying for freedom, I 
could not. die for a better cause— I had rather die than be a 
slave ! ' A military officer in charge on the day of tho exe¬ 
cution says. ‘ I had a position hoar the gallows, and careful¬ 
ly observed all. I can truly say, I never witnessed more firm 
and unwavering fortitude, more perfect composure, or 
more beautiful propriety, than were manifested by young 
Copeland, to tho very last.’ ” 

Embodied in the circular above referred to, are two letters, 
written by Copeland to his relatives, just before his execu¬ 
tion, for which we regret, our inability to find room. They 
are creditable to his head as well as his heart, showing him 
to havo been a not. unworthy companion of John Brown. 
The circular also contains the following notice of the other 
colored companions of Brown. 

“ Nor was Lewis Leary an unsuitable associate of the he¬ 
roic Copeland. A Christian man—driven forth amid a 
shower of rifle balls from the land of his fathers, because 
of efforts ' to deliver him that was spoiled out of the hands of 
the oppressor, ’ he still fearlessly pursued the same godlike 
calling, in the home of his adoption For this purpose, and 
for nothing else, Leary and his associates went to Harper’s 
Ferry. When forced into battle, ho bravely fought, in self- 
defence. His eyes never quailed and his cheek never 
blanched till he fell, ifith face to his foe, and covered with 
mortal wounds. Why did he rush on death ? Not that 
life was a weariness to him. Objects of tender love were 
cherished in his heart. His young wife and babe whom he 
has left in our midst (may God sustain and bless them) 
were inexpressibly dear to him. But the tender words of 
conjugal love and the winning smiles of helpless infancy 
could not change his purpose to do and dare nobly for the 
deliverance of his brethren. 

“ Shields Green was but little known to us, excepting as 
he has been made known to the nation and the world by 
his manly conduct, his patient and heroic endurance in pri¬ 
son, and his pious, courageous and consistent deportment as 
he sfood on the fatal gallows. Our messenger to Virginia 
saw him as he lay in a garret, naked, frozen and bloody : 
bis dead eyes open, and looking straight to heaven, as if he 
would say, 1 Ilow long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou 
not judge and avenge our blood ■?” 

The circular is signed by J. M. Fitch, Prof. Monroe, J. M. 
Langston and nine others, who ask contributions to aid in 
the erection of the monument, from all who are moved to 
give anything for that object. The congregation assembled 
at Copeland's funeral contributed $175.— Anti-Slavery Stan- 

Pb.nnsyj-vania.—T he State Senate of Pennsylvania, has 
adopted a resolution approving the firmness of the represen¬ 
tatives of that State, opposed to tho administration in the 
contest respecting thq choice of a Speaker. Also the fol¬ 
lowing : 

Resolved, That Pennsylvania remains, as ever, faithful 
and true to the constitution and the Union, and determined 
that they shall be maintained—that the treasonable threats 
of disunion uttered by the adherents of the present Notion¬ 
al Administration on the floor of Congress, will not deter 
her people from tho oxpression of their political views, and 
the proper protection of her interests, but will be treated 
with the utmost contempt aud scorn, while any attempt to 
carry such threats-iuto execution will be met by her deter¬ 
mined resistance. 

The widow of John Brown contradicts the statements 
that havo been made concerning murders eoiumttted by 
him, aud justly remarks that the reading, thinking and lib. 
erty-loving part of the community do not believe that such 
reports have a shadow of foundation. ” 


shake slavery, that the things that cannot be shaken might \ revolvers, when the noted • John ’ was rescued. Gov. Reeder lias been proposed as the opposition candi. 

remain and stand.firm.— Editor.' j “How brightly do his virtues shine, when the cirenmstan- j date for Governor of;Pennsylvania. 
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pis abilities of AMERICAN persons of color. ‘ ; citizeti of the United State?,'’ were used in the acts of Con- , 
v -Barrister 77 writing to the London News , says : gress in the same sense as in the constitution. This view is 

I beg to forward to you a correspondence which has re- i *% sustained in a recent opimon of the present Attorney- , 
,n-‘taken nlach between Miss S. P. Rcmond a free born - ijf. . . , 

-to,.Jji,.who.. h«, 

acquainted. and Mr. Dallas; the American Mimster in tins . • 1&33 Chief Justice Dagger, of Connecticut held that 

country. I add a copy of her passport YouwilL observe , j “citizens” within the meaning of the 

that a visa to Miss Kemond’s passport is refused by the | uged in the constitutio n of the United States, and 

American Minister, on the sole ground that she is a person ^ gupreme Court; of Tennessee, in the case of the State 
of color: ■ j against Clairborn. held the same doctrine. j 

y 0 . 6 Greenville Street. Brunswick Souare, V\ . C., i Such being the construction of the constitution in regard 
Dec 12, 1859. j I ^ f ree p ersong pf color, it is conceived that they cannot be j 
§ IR .—I beg to inform you that a short time since, I went re ga.rtled, when beyond the jurisdiction of this go vernment, 
to the office of the American embassy to have my passport as entitled to the full rights of citizens: hut the Secretary 
•gjed for France. I should remark that my passport is an d ; rccts me to sa y that, though the Department could not 
American one , granted to me in the United States, nnd sign- J cer tify that such persons arc citizens of the United States. 
-• It states—'what is the fact yet ;j satisfied of the truth of the facts, it would giro 


Qfw the Minister in due form. . __ _ - 

—that I am a citizen of the United States. I was born in i a certificate that, they were born in the United States, 
Massachusetts, Upon my asking to have my passport visasd i and f ree am l that the government thereof would regard it 
t the American embassy, the person in the office refused to I t0 i je ; tB duty . t 0 protect them if wronged by a foreign gov- 
affix the visa on the ground that I am a person of color, j erivmen t while within its jurisdiction for a legal and proper 
BeiutT a citizen of the United States, l respectfully demand, : , lul .pose. I mn> sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
no J right, that my passport be yismd by the Minister of . ’ J, A. Thomas, Assistant Secretary. 

mv country! As I am desirous of starting for the Contin-j -«- 

ciit 1 must request an answer at your earliest convenience, j p, :v Daniel Worth, the imprisoned missionary at Groens- 
I remain, sir, your obedient servant, Rkmond > boro' N. 0. requests that Letters for him he directed to Cen- 

The Hon - Dallas, American Minister, 24 Portland I ter, Gilford Co-N. C.” lie ivishes bis correspondence to'-ab- 
Ibc non i stain from allusions to slavery, and all else that can excite 

place. — .* •• ’ - - - T — 

Miss SaR'H P- Remond:— J 

‘ j am directed by the Minister, to acknowledge tho receipt 
of vournote of the 12th iust,, and to say in reply, lie must, 
of course, be sorry if any of his countrywomen, irrespective 
of color or extraction, should think him frivolously disposed 
to withhold from them facilities in his power to grant, for 
travelling on the continent of Europe, but when the mdis- 
ncnsable qualifications for an American passport—that of 
he ‘United States citizenship”-does not exist, when, in¬ 
deed it is manifestly an impossibility by law, that it should 
exist’a iust sense of his official obligations, under instruc¬ 
tions received from his government, as long ago as the 8th 

of July 1856, and since then strictly conformed to, con¬ 
strains km to say that the demand pf Miss Sarah P. .Re- 
mond cannot be complied with. Respectfully, your obedi¬ 
ent servant Brawr. Moran ! 

ent servai t, Assistant Secretary of Legation. 

g m _I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of yesterday's date. The purport of your communi¬ 
cation is most extraordinary. You now lay down the rule, 
that persons free-born in the United States, and who have 
been subjected all their lives to the taxation, and other bur¬ 
dens imposed upon American citizens, are to be deprived of 
their rights as such, merely because their complexion hap¬ 
pens to be dark, and that they are to be refused the aid of 
the Ministers of their country, whose salaries they contrib- 


the South—“ as his Letters* undergo a close scrutiny. 
Lines of Christian condolence and sympathy gladly receiv¬ 
ed, and the prayers of all Christians earnestly solicited. ” 

The Pilgrim Church Again.—Thursday Morning- 
Mr. Tilton replied tothe RevH. W.Beeelier, last evening. Mr. j 
Beeclier rejoined: after which a vote was taken to continue, 
as heretofore—taking collections for both tho organizations, 
the American Board, and the American Missionary Associa. 

The Albany Argus attacks Charles O’Conner, and ranks 
him with Seward, because, in claiming a divine- authority 
for slavery, and conceding that slave laws cannot long 
tinue, if contrary to the la ~ c 1 | 1 

Mr. O’Conner adu ‘ 
man enactments. 


_ of nature and. nature’s God. 

that there is a “higher law,” than bu- 


PASSPORT. 

I. the undersigned, Secretary of State, of the United States' 
of America, hereby request alL whom it may concern, to 
permit safely to pass, Sarah P. Rcmond, a citizen of the 
United States, and in case of need, to give her all lawful aid 
and protection. 

Given under my hand, and the impression of my seal ot ■ 
the Department of,State, of the City of Washington, the 10th. 
day of September, A. D. 1859, i^ the 83d year ot the iude- 
pendence of these United States. Lewis Cass. 

Department of State. 

LETTER OF MR. MARCT REFUSING PASSPORTS TO "MEN 0 

Department of State, ( 
Washin&ton, Nov. 4, 1856. j 
H. H, Rics, Esq.. New York City :— 

Sir —Your letters of the 29 th ultimo and 3d instant, r< 
questing passports for eleven colored persons, have been re¬ 
ceived, and I am directed by the Secretary, to inform, you 
that the papers transmitted by you do not warrant the De¬ 
partment in complying with your request. 

A passport is a certificate that the person to whom it was | 
granted, is a citizen of the United States, and it can only be i 
issued upon proof of this fact. In the papers which accom¬ 
pany your communication, there is not satisfactory evidence 
that the persons for whom you request passports, are of this 
description. They are represented in your letter as ••col¬ 
ored,” and described in the affidavits, as • black,” from which 
statements it may be fairly inferred that they are negroes. 
If this is so. there can he no doubt- that they are not citizens 
of the United States. 

The question whether free negroes are such citizens, is not 
now presented for the first time, hut has repeatedly arisen 
in the administration of both the national and State govern¬ 
ment. In 1821 a controversy arose as to whether free 
persons of color were citizens of the United States, 
within the intent and meaning of the acts of Congress, regu¬ 
lating foreign and coasting trade, so as to be disqualified to 
command vessels: and Mr. Wirt. Attorney-General, decid¬ 
ed that they were not. and he moreover held that the words 


Legislature of New York. —Petitions for a Prohibato- 
ty Liquor Law, and a Personal Liberty Bill are. in process 
of presentation in the Legislature of New York. Send on 
the petition*. Now is the time.. . 

Jamils gtkellang. 

For tbo Priooipia 

..AND THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT THERE!” 

No night, for dawn celestial comes, 

And morn eternal breaks the gloom, 

Where Death’s dark icy chain benumbs 
The slumberer, in bis narrow room. 

No night.—-for vanished moon and star, 

And paled the sun in Heaven’s broad light, 

No cloud shall e’er the brightness mar, 

Nor glory flee the raptured sight. 

No night,—tho Lamb himself is light, 

Refulgent o’er the glittering spheres, 

Beyond the swift-winged seraph s flight: 

Unshadowed through the endless years; e. 

The following is from the “ American Preceptor'" asehool book, 
in general use, upwards of fifty years ago. The volume from 
which we copy, bears the imprint of Boston 1815, and the Copy¬ 
right dates January in the 32d year of American Independence, 
1808, though ve can distinctly remember reading it in schools 
as early as the winter of 1805—G in Connecticut, It will show 
the prevailing sentiment of that period of our National history. 

THE SLAVES—-AN ELEGY. 

If late I paus'd upon the twilight plain 
Of Fbntonoy, to weep the/' 


Sure fancy m 




ss the western m 


And melt in sadder pity for the stove. 

Lo! where to yoh "plantation drooping goes 
A sable herd of human kind ; while near 
Stalks a pale despot, and around him throws 
The scourge, that wakes, that punishrs.the tear. 

O'er the far beach the mournful murmur strays, 
And joins tiic rude-.yell of the tumbling tide. 

As faint they labor in the solar blaze, 

To feed the luxury of British pride! 

E'en at this moment on the burning gale. 
Floats the weak wailing of the female tongue ; 
And can that sex's softness nought avail ? 

Must feeble women shriek amid the throng ? 

0 cease to think, my soul 1 what thousands die 
Bv suicide, and toil's extreme despair : 


Thousands, who never rais'd to Heaven the eye, 

Thousands, who fear’d no punishment, but here. 

Are drops of blood the horrible manure, 

. That fills with luscious juice the teeming eane ? 

And must our fellow creatures thus endure, 

For traffic vile, th’ indignity of pain ? 

Yes. their keen sorrows are the sweets we blend 
With the green bev'rage of our morning meal, 

The while to love meek mercy we pretend, 

Or for fictitious ills aftpet to feel. 

Ye:, 'tis their anguish mantles in the bowl, 

Their sighs excite the Briton’s drunken joy ; 

Those igitorant suff rers know not of a sonl, 

That we, enlighten'd, may its hopes destroy. 

And there arc men, who, leaning on the lau>>. 

What they have purchas’d, claim a right to hold. 

•Curs'd be the tenure, curs'd its cruel cause ; 

Freedom's a dearer property than gold ! 

And there n-e men, with shameless front have said, 

“ That nature form'd the negroes for disgrace ; 

“ That on their limbs subjection is display'd ; 

“ The doom of slav'ry stamp'd upon tbeir face.” 

Send your stern gaze from Lapland to the line, 

And ev’vy region’s natives fairly scan, 

Their forms, their force, their faculties combine, 

And own the vast variety of man ! ' 

Then why suppose yourselves the chosen few, 

To deal oppression’s poison'd arrows round ; 

To gall, with Iron bonds, the weaker crew, 

Enforce the labor, and inflict the wound ? 

’Tis sordid int'rest guides you. Bent on gain, 

In profit, only car. ye reason find ; 

And pleasure too ; but urge no more in vain, 

The selfish subject, to the social mind. 

Ah ! how can he, whose daily lot is grief, 

Whose mind is vilify'd beneath the rod, 

Suppose bis Maker has for him relief ! 

Can he believe the tongue that speaks of God ? 

For when he sees the female of his heart; 

And bis lov'd daughters, torn,by lust away, 

His sons, the poor inheritors of smart— 

Had he i : eligiqn, think ye, he could piny ? 

Alas 1 he steals him from the loathsome shed, 

What time moist midnight blows her venom’d breath, 

And musing, how he loug has toil’d and bled, 

Drinks the dire balsam of consoling death 1 
Haste, haste, ye winds, on swiftest pinions fly, 

Eve from this world of misery he go, 

Tell him his wrongs bedew a nation’s eye, 

Tell him Britannia blushes for his woe! 

Nay, that in future, negroes shall be blest., 

Rank’d e’en as men, and men’s just, rights enjoy ; 

Be neither Bold, nor purchas'd, nor opprest, 

No grief shall wither, and no stripes destroy ! 

Say that fair freedom bends her holy flight 
To cheer the infant, and console the sire ; 

So shall he, wond'ring, prove, at lost, delight, 

And in a throb of ecstacy expire. 

Then shall proud, Aloion’s crown, where laurels twine, 
Torn from the bosom of the raging sea, 

Boast, 'midst the glorious leaves, a gem divine, 

The radiant gem of pare humanity ! 

For “Tbo PriBdpli.” 

JENNIE M. M. 

Thou art at rest, little Jenny,—little, lovely, loving one 
—safe forever, on the bosom of the Father'! 

Beautiful, beloved in life, with a look of the spirit land, 
moving almost to tears, from the time we first looked in thy 
baby face. Early hast thou proved the signet true, early 
gone home ! Shall we mourn for thee, as wb remember the 
sweet, still face, in the satin-lined coffin, with the orange 
blossoms about it, and roses in the little clasped hands? 
There was a look, there, that bade us not say—corno back, 
—a look that hushed complaint, aud permitted only the sub¬ 
missive tears to flow. 

At rest! The angel of death had written these, serenely. 
0, what wast thou weary of, little traveller ? Scarce had 
thy feet ever touched the earth, oftener had tender arms 
carried thee, and loving kisses, and fondest words caressed 
every step. What wast thou weary of ? Had a cold look 
ever met the little, upturned gaze—had a harsh word ever 
fallen on the tender ear ? No, there was no heart but that 
was moved to gentleness in thy presence. There was no 
one hut that thy longing, half-wearied look, as of one whose 
dear loved home is far away, did not fill with a strange 
yearning, and undefined sympathy and dread, and they 
longed to clasp thee, aud ask in tears: “Why would’st thou 
j go ' And yet, we wondered when the summons came, and 
j held our breaths, as the angel stood on the threshold, and 
tarried not. Thou wast dying, and we knew not thou wert 
i ill. God pity the young father and mother, bending over 
1 their first horn, and the kind physician dares not tell them, 
j the'lightning stroke has descended, she is going fast. No 
1 look, no word—she is gone! They believe it not. How 
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THE PRINCIPIA. 
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can she be dead 1 0, steal away,—leave them ! God only | 
can sustain them,—we cannot. 

Little Jenny—thy tiny mound hides thee from us. yet we ' 
see thee, ever. Never forgotten, how art thou ever return¬ 
ing to the inne/sense, and sight, and our hearts ache to ; 
clasp thee. Qh, for a little while, hut once more to have 
thee hack!—and we dream that it can be. that it is. and 
wake to weep more bitterly; hut thou sleepest on, with soft 
hands folded over the little breast, placid, peaceful,—what 
shall disturb thee, what shall waken or distress ? . Nothing 
evermore, little sleeper, little weary one, gone home 1 Are 
not the arms of the Good Shepherd, tenderer* than fathers j 
or mother’s ? Is not Jesus’ breast, a softer pillow than ev¬ 
er they made thee, here? 

Sleep on then, though sad it is to miss thee, and sadder 
to moot the white, changed faces of those that mourn thee , 
and know not how to be comforted. Sleep on. God will 
c.aro for them, as He has cared for thee, blest little one | 
dear Jenny! E- 



“ Como with mo, Anna,” said a’young clergyman to his 1 
bride, one bright summer afternoon, “ the lady you noticed i 
with so much interest at church last Sabbath, hopos she has 
given her boart to God; and I thought wo would ride over 
and see her, this afternoon. 

“ Yes indeed!” replied Anna, with a glad smile, “it will be 
so refreshing to my spirit, after a long season of barronuess 
in the ohurch, to meet one in the full tide of a first love.” 

“ this must he sin isolatod case,” she continued, as she 
ied on her bonnet. 

a It is the first, but I hope not the last fruit cluster upon 
our young vinos,” 1 replied the husband. 

«This seems to bo a hard field,” remarked Anna, when 
they were seated in the open buggy, for a long prairie ride, j 
1 « Difficult, hut not discouraging said the hopeful minister, I 

the people are ready to hear the truth, and seem to fool its j 
force.” 

« yjrs. Ellinwood’s conversion will have an extensive in- : 
flueuce, I think,” said Anna : “ she Bcems so preposessing 
and lovely.” 

The husbaud heeded not the last remark; he had lost him- | 
self in what is called a “ brown study." 

Anna drew down her green veil to think,, also The visit I 
was, t> her mind, one of great interest. Not, as she antici¬ 
pated, a formal or 'fashionable call, but a simple country ' 
visit of several hours, with freedom to converse of the one I 
thing needful, a Saviour’s love; and a heart life of devotion j 
to truth and duty. Certain suggestions might he valuable j 
to one just commencing the pilgrimage, and Anna waspon- 1 
dcring upon these, as the buggy drew up at the door of a 
• small brown house. 

A forest of curly heads retreated from the window, and | 
Mrs Elliuwood,an interesting woman, apparently about thir- i 
ty years of ago, met the minister and wife at the door. They ; 
were ushered into a fragrant parlor, when the mother re- | 
tired, followed by a troop of cleanly and healthy looking | 


.children. 

For the next three hours, these successively re-appeared 
eadk elaborately arrayed in its “ Sunday best,” and, last of 
all, the still youthful mother, with her sweet babe, now clad 
in the purest white muslin robe, and embroidered tunic. 

A few words passed, those introductory sentences of cour¬ 
tesy, which one always expects to hear, were rehearsed, and 
the mother again retired. 

The next scene was the supper table, an exhibition of uli- 
niiry skill, rarely surpassed, met the eye of Anna. Here 
were varieties of cake and pie, sweetmeats, jellies, pickles 
and tarts, enough to alarm any practical physiologist, and, 
wc had almost said, any practical Christian- The pastoral 
visit of the young clergyman and his bride proved a sad dis¬ 
appointment and failure, for it w4s not a feast to the soul ., 
r / RED PARSONAGE. 


PAREVTAI. SYMPATHY. 

Parents express too little sympathy for their children : 
the effect of this is lamentable. 

a How your children love yon! I would give the world 
to have mv cliildred so devoted to me!” said a mother to 
one who did not regard the time given to her children as 
bo mush capital wasted. Parents err fatally when they 


grudge the time necessary for their eluldren’s amusement 
and instruction: for no investment brings so sure and so 
rich returns. 

The child’s love is holy; and if the parent does not fix . 
that love upon himself, he deserves to lose it. and in after¬ 
life to bewail his poverty of heart. 

The child's heart is full of love, and it must gush out to 
ward somebody or something. If the parent is worthy of 
it, and possesses it, he is blest; and the child is safe. When 
the child loves worthy persons, and receives their sympa¬ 
thy, he is less liable to be influenced by the undeserving; 
for in his sonl arc models of excellence, with which he com- 
pares others. 

Any parent can descend from his chilling dignity, and 
freely answer the child’s questions, talking familiarly, and 
tenderly with him: and when the little one wishes help, the i 
parent should como out of his abstractions and cheerful¬ 
ly help him. Then his mind will return to his speculations 
elastic, and it will act with force. All parents can find a 
few minutes, occasionally, during the day, to read little 
stories to the children, and to illustrate the respective ten¬ 
dencies of good and had feeliugs. They can talk to them 
about flowers, birds, trees, about angels, and about God. 

They can show interest in their sports, determining the 
character of them. Wliat is a surer way than this, of hind- I 
irig the child to the heart of the parent? When you have | 
made a friend of a child, you may congratulate your-self 
you have a friend for life.— Life Illustrated. 

THE MAXCPACTURE OP GLASS. . I 


Dr. Haven, of Zion’s Herald, has the following in his pa¬ 
per of November 23d : 

Some weeks since we had the pleasure of visiting the now, 
glass works of John W Jarvis & Go., in Sandwich, Mass., 
the proprietor of which was kind enough to exhibit to us the 
entire process by which sand and ashes are converted into 
tho pure transparent crystal, at once one of the most beauti¬ 
ful and useful products of human skill. As an editor is al¬ 
ways expected to relate all he knows, wo embrace the first 
interval of leisure to describe what we saw'. 

Beginning at the lower story of the building, we found 
some men constantly employed treading clay with their na¬ 
ked feet in a large trough, tho only process by which this 
peculiar clay, brought from England, ean be kneeded into 
sufficient fineness and toughness to make pots for holding 
the red hot or white hot Liquid glass.. Many a machine has 
beon constructed to do this simple work, hut the mud is as 
yet too obstinate to submit to any motive power hut the 
calf of tho human leg, and the gentle, intelligent persuasion 
of the ton toes. After being kneeded into a dough clean 
enough for pie crust, and in color resembling what is known 
in wostern regions as 1-1 Boston brown bread, ” it is taken 
out and by hand molded into hugh cylindrical pots, each cap¬ 
able of holding more than a tun of melted glass. 

In a neighboring room we find the sand, brought from 
Berkshire county, Mass., almost a6 fine to the touch, and as 
white as wheaten flour, also the nicest of potash, with oxyde 
of lead, and various other chemical substances with which, 
properly mixed, the clay pots are filled. 

These pots are then put into a furnace and very gradual¬ 
ly heated up to a good red. glow, when they are drawn out 
and plunged immediately into a.huge roaring fire, “ seven 
times hotter” than any ordinary fire, by which after a few 
days the sand and other materials are perfectly melted into 
a clear, water-like liquid, which we suppose would furuish 
good alcoholic potations for salamanders and their friends- 
Into these pots, protected and as well screened as possible 
in the furnace, men thrust long iron rods, and dip out the 
glass which adheres to the rods like molten candy, and is 
by them either forced into molds or wrenched or coaxed in¬ 
to desired shapes, or flattened or rolled, or what is more 
curious still, blown with the breath, by means of tubes, into 
every variety of curious hollow fabrics Wouderful indeed 
it is, to see a man blowing the red hot semi-liquid into beau¬ 
tiful glowing structures that seem, as if by magic, to rise in¬ 
to being at his will. 

Verily the practical and useful arts are sufficient to awa¬ 
ken the deepest admiration. Who ean look upon such oper¬ 
ations without wonder at the resources of nature and the 
power of man! And as music deepens almost every emo¬ 
tion, so we think no man who ever encourages devout feel¬ 
ings can witness such a process of what looks like creation, 












without feelings, like those awakened when contempla 
ting the stupendous works of God. 

We found this factory a good school, and to ub almost: 
church, at least for an hour, and could but admire the evi 
dently systematic arrangement of all its parte, and the nea 
and workmanlike manner in which all its departments an 
managed. 

The glass’ is of the Tery best quality, and not only findi 
a readv market in this country, but much of it is transpor 
ted even to Asia and other parte of the world. 

Glass was known to the ancients, mid may indeed hart 
been formed first accidentally, ns the bnming of wood ii 
sand will sometimes produce small quantities of it. Bu 
for ages tho knowledge of it was rudimentary. A few piec 
cs of what looks like blown glass have been found in th< 
ruins of Pompeii, which tvns destroyed in the year of on; 
Lord 79. Glass windows were introduced into churcbe 
first in the third or fourth century after Christ. A glas; 
lens is said to have been found in the ruins of Nineveh 
We have no reason to believe, however, that Abraham evo: 
saw a glass tumbler or that old Eli worQ spectacles. Solo 
nion’s Temple, unlike our best hams, had no'glass win 
dows ; and it was not till a few years ago that the telescope 
which brings distant worlds into onr society, and the mi 
croseope,(which shows us the millions of littlo creatures tot 
small for the unaided eye to detect, were iuvented. Gro,a : 
indeod, are the wonders of glass, and greatly does it at onc< 
exhibit and develop the power of man. 

a little boy on the pi;i,pit stairs. 

That great and good man, John Wesley, was to preact 
one day at the “Old Chapel,” in Leeds, (England.) Greai 
crowds rushed to hear tho patriarch of Methodism, and th( 
building was filled to overflowing. Among tho hearen 
was Mrs. Birch and.her littlo son, then only four years o: 
age. This littlo fellow contrived to get "away from his 
mother, and to perch himsolf on the centre of o'no of tin 
narrow stairs of the pulpit. 

Presently Mr. Wellsley entered the Chapel, and, having 
reached the.pulpit, found it blockaded by little Mastei 
Birch. Some men would have spoken harshly, or ordered 
the sexton to remove the child, hut Mr. Wesley had a hcari 
full of love for children. So he stooped, and in gentle tone: 
said; 

“My little boy, will you have some spice, or a kiss ?” 

“Some spice, sir,” Baid littlo Birch, who probably could 
get kisses-at home,’ more easily' than spices. 

“Well, then, I will give you both,” said Mr. Wesley, a: 
he took a lozenge from his vest pocket, and kissed the 
child. 

Then taking the hoy by the hand, he quietly drew bin: 
to one side of the stair, and passed into the pulpit. 

This is a curious story; but the London Watchman eayt 
it is true, and I suppose it is. It shows that the founder oi 
Methodism, great as he was, could be loving and gentle t( 
a little boy; and I hope, my children, y r ou will revere hi: 
memory and try to be as kind and good as ho was. Honoi 
the memory of John Wesley!— S. S. Advocate. 

leisure. * * 

How happy all ought to he who have leisure ; a freedon 
from business or hurry, a convenience of time to do jus 
what the mind dictates-—to read, to walk, to ride, to study 
or to pray. We hope you, who have leisure, have a con 
sideration for those who have it not. Many a weary liml 
will rest to night, but to labor again on th,e morrow, on an( 
on, day after day. from sunrise till farinto the coming night 
To such, leisure is unknown: They may he likened unb 
the apostles, “ coming and going, and they had no leisuri 
so much as to eat ” You who have leisure, be proud of il 
make use of it: once past, it is sunk to the catacomb o 
eternity. Leisure is spare time, and properly employed, i 
is bo much of life increased beyond its natural span. 

“ Make time in time, while time doth last ; 

For time is no time, when time’s past . ! ‘ 

Scientific American. 
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